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WELLINGTONIANA.—N*. ITI. 


In two former papers we introduced our read- 
ers to the subject which heads this article ; 
and beg to present now two more sketches, 
illustrating the achievements of the great 
chief at Waterloo: the first, the farm-house 
where Blucher and Wellington met after the 
debouch of the Prussians from the wood, and 
their sanguinary but successful encounter at 
Planchenoit ; the spot, from the former cir- 
cumstance, named La Belle Alliance. The 
second engraving represents the church in the 
village of Waterloo, in which monuments are 
raised to the memory of many of those who 
rished in the battle—both French and 
nglish officers of rank and merit. 

La Be.ie Axuiance is thus introduced in 
the Duke of Wellington’s memorable des- 
patch :—“ These attacks were repeated till 
about seven in the evening, when the enemy 
made a desperate effort with cavalry and in- 
fantry, supported by the fire of artillery, to 
force our left centre, near the farm of La 
Haye Sainte, which, after a severe contest, 
was defeated ; and having observed that the 
troops retired from the attack in great confu- 
sion, and that the march of General Bulow’s 
corps, by Frischermont, upon Planchenoit and 
La Belle Alliance, had begun to take effect, 
and as I could perceive the fire of his cannon, 
and as Marshal Blucher had joined in person 
with a corps of his army to the left of our line 
by Ohain, I determined to attack the enemy, 
and immediately advanced the whole line of 
infantry, supported by the cavalry and artil- 
lery. The attack succeeded in every point : 
the enemy was forced from his positions on the 
heights, and fled in the utmost confusion, 
leaving behind him, as far as I could judge, 
150 pieces of cannon, with their ammunition, 
which fell into our hands.” 

The calmness and activity of our great 
chief is strikingly set forth in the following 
letter, written at 


“ Waterloo, 18th June, 3 A.M. 

“ My dear Stuart,—I enclose two letters, 
which I beg you to peruse, and forward with- 
out Joss of time. You will see in the letter to 
the Duc de Berri the real state of our case, 
and the only risk we run. The Prussians will 
be ready again in the morning for any thing. 

“ Pray keep the English quiet if you can. 
Let them all prepare to move, but neither be 
in a hurry or a fright, as all will yet turn out 
well. 

“ T have given the directions to the gover- 
nor of Antwerp to meet the crotchets which I 
find in the heads of the king’s governors upon 
every turn. Believe me, &c. 


“ WELLINGTON.” 
“ Sir Charles Stuart, G.C. B.” 


The Letters and Despatches of Wellington 
more truly illustrate the tone and character of 
his mind than any other data which his event- 
ful life can furnish. It has been asserted that 
Wellington’s is a character which we must 
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respect, but cannot love. Certainly, the prin- 
cipal elements of his character are those which 
come neither within the bounds of admiration, 
and were never intended by nature for scenic 
effect, to clap-trap the sensibilities. Great as 
was Napoleon, there was much of the latter in 
him ; indeed, the very nature of a bad cause 
requires it : hence the inflation of his procla- 
mations, and the continuous appeals to pas- 
sion and vain glory in his addresses. Wel- 
lington, on the other hand, from no deficiency 
of strength of character, or the absence of en- 
thusiasm, is contented to announce the most 
memorable feats and achievements, with the 
brevity and without the pedantry of the Ro- 
man general’s despatch.—Thus to the army 
of Waterloo, after that memorable battle,— 
he is contented with saying, “ The Field- 
Marshal returns to the army his thanks for 
their conduct in the glorious action fought on 
the 18th instant.”* His soldiers knew their 
chief, and required no luxuriant diction to 
chronicle all the feelings with which he was 
exercised by his own success and their un- 
daunted bravery—like the “ up, Guards, and 
at ’em,” it illustrates what Englishmen are, 
simple and undaunted, when appealed to by a 


correspondent sympathy. 

But to assert that Wellington is deficient 
in those elements which chasten and temper 
the character of the warrior, is to speak in 
ignorance of the truth. Let the following let- 
ters be perused, to illustrate a pleasing fea- 
ture of the character of the mind of this great 
man, who declares, whilst yet the trophies of 
the field were crowding upon him, “ that the 
glory resulting from such actions, so dearly 
bought, is no consolation to him.” 


To the Earl of Aberdeen, K.T. 
“ Bruxelles, 19th June, 1815. 

“ My dear Lord,—You will readily give 
credit to the existence of the extreme grief 
with which I announce to you the death o 
your gallant brother, in consequence of 3 
wound received in our great battle of yester 
day. 

* He had served me most zealously and use 
fully for many years, and on many trying 0- 
casions ; but he had never rendered himself 
more useful, and had never distinguished him 
self more, than in our late actions. 

“ He received the wound which occasionel 
his death when rallying one of the Brunswid 
battalions which was shaking a little ; and lt 
lived long endugh to be informed by myselfd 
the glorious result of our actions, to which ht 
had so much contributed by his active aul 
zealous assistance. 


— the loss which I have sustained, par 
ly in 


tic ‘our brother. The glory resilt 
ing from such actions, so dearly bought, is» 
consolation to me, and I cannot suggest its 
any to you and his friends; but I hope that 


® General Order, 20th June, 1815. 
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may be expected that this last one has been 
s0 decisive, asthat no doubt remains that our 
exertions and our individual losses will be re- 
warded by the early attainment of our just 
object. It is then that the glory of the ac- 
tions in which our friends and relations have 
fallon will be some consolation for their loss. 
“ Believe me, &c. 
“ WELLINGTON.” 

« The Earl of Aberdeen, K.T.” 

“ Your brother had a black horse, given to 
him, I believe, by Lord Ashburnham, which I 
will keep till I hear from you what you wish 
should be done with it.” 

In a like spirit is the following ox- 
pressed : 


os 


To the Duke of Beaufort, K.G. 
“ Bruxelles, 19th June, 1815. 

“My dear Lord,—I am very eg to 
have to acquaint you that your brother Fitz- 
Roy is very severely wounded, and has lost 
his right arm. I have just seen him, and 
he is perfectly free from fever, and as well as 
anybody could be under such circumstances. 
You are aware how useful he has always been 
tome ; and how much I shall feel the want of 
his assistance, and what a regard and affec- 
tion I feel for him; and you will readily be- 
lieve how much concerned I am for his mis- 
fortune. Indeed, the losses I have sustained 
have quite broken me down; and I have no 
feeling for the advantages we have aequired. 
I hope, however, that your brother will soon 
be able to join me again; and that he will 
long live to be, as he is likely to become, an 
honour to his country, as he is a satisfaction 
to his family and friends. 

“ Believe mo, &c. 


© WELLINGTON.” 
“The Duke of Beaufort, K. G.” 


And the following passage, from a letter to 
Sir Charles Stuart, dated Orville, 28th June, 
1815, surely reflects the highest lustre on his 
character :-— 

“General —— has been hore this day to 
hegociate for Napoleon’s passing to America, 
to which proposition T have answered that I 
have no authority. The Prussians think the 
Jacobins wish to give him over to me, believ- 
ing that I will save his life. wishes 
to kill him; but I have told him that I shall 
femonstrate, and shall insist upon his being 

i of by common accord. I have like- 
wise said that, as a private friend, I advised 
him fo have nothing to do with so foul a 
transaction ; that he and I had acted too dis- 
tinguished parts in these transactions to be- 
come executioners ; and that I was deter- 
mined, that if the Sovereigns wished to put 
‘him to death, they should appoint an execu- 
tioner, which should not be me.” 
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THE LOST ONE. 


“ Long since, the lovely brow of which I sing, 
Is lost amid the dark and mouldering earth.” 
M. A. Browne. 


Aut duskily the evening ray 
Gleams on yon gothic window pane, 
Where, clad in mail, a warrior grey, 
Long, long, in effigy hath lain; 

And a couchant lion carved in stone, 
The slumberer’s feet are resting on. 


With sword begirt, with helm and sbield, 
As if prepared for battle strife, 

As if again the “ tented field ” 

Could stir Earl Mowbray’s life ; 

As if the suldier imaged there, 

Again could to such scenes repair. 


None mark that face, for centuries past 
Have gathered round oblivion’s shade, 
Amongst forgotten things at last, 
Brave Mowbray’s pomp is laid,— 

And “ wanting speculation” lie, 

That moveless brow, and closed eye ! 


Yet vain conjecture loves to trace 

What scenes that noble heart hath stirr’d, 
And in that chilly resting place, 

Where onl etcon rg. winds are heard, 

A vision of the past appears, 

A legend of long ‘vanish years. 

When the fourth Edward ruled the land, 
And many a feudal tower, 

Defended by its vassal band, 

Arose in pride and power, 

Stood Mowbray Castle, and ’twas bound, 
With a deep moat encircling round, 

High o’er the stately woods were seen, 
The huge grey towers to rise, 

While through the glades so darkly green, 
The hunter early hies ; 

While echo sent, from haunts remote, 

An answer to his bugle’s note. 


And galleries receding far, 

And lofty balls were there, 

But amongst all, the brightest star, 

Was Mowbray’s daughter fair, 

Sweet Gertrude! clear and polished brow, 
Bright tresses and bright eyes hadst thou. 


And to thy widowed father’s home, 
Wert thou.a precious treasure given, 
With gentle step round him to come, 
The dearest gilt of heaven ! 

And wild and fice thy fairy feet, 
Would rove that father’s eye to greet. 


And Nigel was the chosen one, 

Who Gertrude’s guileless heart had gain'd, 
He to King Edward's wars had gone, 

For civil discord reign'd, 
And the pale rose, Earl Warwick swore, 
Should hold supremacy no more. 


And d_y by day had crept along, 

And over moss and over moor, 

Nigel D’ Albini, why prolon; 

The hours of absence more 

When wilt thou back again repair, 
And wreathe white roses for her hair ? 


And Gertrude lov'd, from the high tower, 
The dark grey tower with ivy clad, 

To watch thro’ mavy a lonely hour, 

All wearily and sad, 

Iu the far distance to descry 

Her own brave Nigel drawing nigh. 


And she would wander far away, 
Beyond the moat's dark banks of green, 
To a wide moor, for near it lay 

The road where Nigel's steps had been, 
‘The spot where last he wave farewell, 
How tlear that memory who may tell! I 
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In Mowbray’s hall the feast is spread, 
And minstrels wake historic lays, 

And tell of victories, where bled 

The warriors of more warlike days.— 
Aad echoing through the chambers high, 
Music awakes glad revelry. 


For Nigel had returned alone, 

A glad surprise to wakeu, 

And when the twilight star had shown, 
His stealthy way had taken ; 

And neared the frowning castle-wall, 
As eveving shadows round him fall. 


But where is Gertrude? watches she 
From tower or turret high, 

The faithful maid! unknowing she, 

Her truant knight is migh : 

He sveks the tower, he mounts the stair, 
Not there,—sweet Gertrude is not there! 


They sought her ‘till the moonlight pale, 
Gave place to midnight’s sileut reign,— 
They called her,—dreary is my tale, 
Fair Gertrude ne'er returned again 

From that long night of wild dismay, 
She came not with the coming day. 


She came not with the dewy morn, 
From flowery garden bowers, 

The scene she lov'd so to adorn, 
Through the long summer hours :— 

She came not from the forest shade, 

She came not from the greenwood glade ! 


Some said by fell enchanter’s power, 

She had been spirited away, 

Some thought in that mysterious hour, 
Some fairy or some fay, 

Had wrought a spell unknown before ;— 
But Gertrude comes not—came no more ! 


And weeds and desolation lie 

In her neglected garden now, 

And through her turret chamber high 
The winds of autumn blow ; 

Few ever loved to enter there, 

The speaking silence uoue could bear ! 


And Nigel sought the battle field, 

A soldier’s death to gain, 

Bat Mowbray’s trust would never yield, 
That she would come again; 

And so he pined, and pived away, 

And died in that fond hope, they say. 


Years glided by—and her sweet face, 

Was smiling iu her picture still : 

When passed away the noble race 

Who once those halls did fill ;— 

A gossip’s evening tale it grew, 

Of the lost Gertrude, fair and true ! 

They whispering tuld, how some beside 

The ruius lone and oli, 

Saw the rey lacy slowly glide, 

A vision fair and cold,— 

And listening heard, or seem'd to hear, 

Her shadowy fvotsteps rustling near. 
e e ° 


e 
Long centuries pass’d—and Gertrude’s grave, 
Deep in the treacherous moor was jak 
None had been near that form to save, 

A skeleton alone was found,— 

But o’er that dust no mourners bow, 

Unknown her love,—unkuown her woe ! 
Kirton-Lindsey. 


ANNE. 


In the year 1747, the body of a female was disco- 
vered in the peat moors, near Amcotts, a village in the 
Isle of Axholme, which has for many hundred years 
been the property of a family of that name. The fol- 
lowing interestiug account of which circumstance was 
published in the Gentleman's Magazine, by Mr. Stovin, 
of Hirst Priory : “‘ We have several places called moors 
in and abont the Isle of Axholme, out of which the 
poorer sort get most of their fuel called peats: in 
doing this, they sometimes dig two yards deep, One 
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of these peat-diggers, in a moor belonging to Amcotts, 
met with a human skeleton, in an upright posture, and 
immediately left his work, and iuformed Mr. Stovin 
what had vecurred to him, who immediately weut over, 
and after taking out the skeleton, had the place care 
fully searched, if haply he might find any piece of 
coin which might ascertain the time when the acci- 
deut happened, but did not succeed. He took away 
the bones of a hand, and of both the feet, which were 
entire, and in their natural order, enclosed in shoes or 
sandals. The leather of these shoes appears firm and 
neat, and very little, if at all, injured, by the moist 
situation in which they have beeu for several centuries, 
Oue of these sandals was sent to the Royal Society of 
Autiquaries by Mr. Stovin; he received their thanks, 
in a letter intorming him, that after they had compared 
it with all the old statues they could meet with, they 
found none that answered to it—vut some made about 
the time of the conquest came the nearest. From the 
size of the shoe, the skeleton is conjectured to be that 
of a woman. It is made of ove entire piece of leather, 
without avy seam, except only iu the part behind the 
heel ; but from the toe to the place where we usually 
buckle on the shoe, it is cut ou the corresponding 
loops. This shve is fastened on the foot with a lace 
proceeding through all the loops, and fastened at the 
top, to be drawn as tight as the wearer pleases. 

were of opinion that this shoe, being peaked or tu 

up, must at least be earlier than the time of Edward 
the Fourth, in whose time shoes of this kind had so 
increased that those who wore them were mulcted, or 
were to have them cut shorter, as they passed the 
gates of London—nor older than the time of Edward 
the First, or Heury the Third, at which time shoes of 
this kind were first worn. There can be little doubt 
that this unfortunate female perished accidentally.— 
She had, probably, lost her way, aud sinking into the 
soft ground of t desolate moors, was unable to 
extricate herself. The remains of this lady were buried 
in Amcotts chapel-yard.” 

From the History aud Topography of the Isle of Ax. 
holme.—Being that part of Lincolnshire which is west 
of Trent.—An iuteresting work, by the Rev. W. B. 
Stonhouse, M.A. 

It ought to be added, that sandals such as are here 
described were only woru by persons of rank.—The 
Mowbrays were lords over this part of Lincolnshire 
from a very remote period. 


Biography. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
(C.ncluded from page 92.) 

Cuavcer left two sons, Thomas and Lewis; 
of the youngest of whom we have no records 
by which we can learn, either the station he 
occupied while living, or the time of his death. 
In regard to his eldest son, Thomas, we are 
informed that he was appointed to the office 
of chief butler, in the last year of Richard II, 
bag — was afterwards confirmed ft 
ife, by letters-patent, granted by Henry IV. 
In the second year of Henry IV., we find him 
Speaker of the House of Commons, sheriff of 
Oxfordshire and Berkshire, and constable 
of Wallingford and Knaresborough castles, 
during life. In the fourth year of the sam 
reign, the king directed an order to him, # 
chief butler, to deliver one hundred tons of 
wine to the Duke of Burgundy. In the sixth 
year of the same reign, he was sent ambar 
sador to France ; and, in the following yeat, 
went abroad on a commission with the king’s 
brother, and Geoffrey Chaucer’s nephew, Henry 
Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester. On Tuesday, 
the 25th of October, in the ninth year, 0 































































































































































































































Wednesday, the 28th of January, in the 
eleventh year, and on the 5th of November, 
in the thirteenth year, of Henry IV., he was 

resented by the House of Commons as their 
fbeoaker. In the twelfth year of the same 
reign, Queen Jane granted him, for his good 
service, the manors of Woodstock, Hanne- 
brough, Wotton, and Stantesfield, during life. 
In the second year of Henry V., he was again 
— by the House of Commons as their 

peaker ; soon after which he was sent by the 
king with Hugh Mortimer, on a commission, 
to treat of a marriage with Katharine, daughter 
of the Duke of Burgundy ; from this period 
until the time of his decease, he appears to 
have been employed in several offices of trust 
and confidence. He died on the 28th of April, 
1434, at Ewelin, in Oxfordshire, and was 
buried in the parish church, under a black 
marbletomb. By his wife, Maud, or Matilda, 
who survived him two years, he had one 
daughter, named Alice, who was thrice mar- 
ried ; first, to Sir John Philips, Knight, and 
afterwards, to Thomas Montacute, Earl of 
Salisbury, at whose decease she married 
William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, by whom 
he had one son, John, afterwards Duke of 
Suffolk. He resided chiefly at Dunnington 
and Ewelin ; at the former of which Stowe 
says he built an hospital ; but this appears 
to be a mistake, for, according to Dugdale, 
the hospital at Dunnington was founded by 
Adderbury ; but that the Duke of Suffolk 
founded one at Ewelin, called God’s House. 
After exercising immense influence over his 
sovereign, Henry VI., he was banished to 
France, but the Yorkists, being fearful of his 
return, seized him on his passage ; and, having 
cut off his head upon the side of a cock-boat, 
had his body buried at the Charterhouse, at 
Hull: the duchess survived him several years, 
and, after an honourable life, died at Ewelin, 
in 1475. Their son, John, had issue, accord- 
ing to Leland, John, Earl of Lincoln ; Ed- 
mund, afterwards Duke of Suffolk ; Richard ; 
William ; and a fifth son, who was a student 
in Gonville Hall, in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Edmund de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, 
being convicted of treason against Henry VII., 
was beheaded in the seventh year of that king’s 
teign, by which means the estates belonging 
to Chaucer’s family came into the possession 
of the crown. 

We may justly affirm of Chaucer, that in 
whatever light he is considered, he seems to 
merit our esteem, as well as to claim our ad- 
miration. In his public character, he appears 
to have shown as much steadiness, and ad- 
hered as firmly to his principles, as could be 
expected, considering the time in which he 
lived. His conduct in the latter part of his 
life was full of prudence, and a calm contempt 
for the ingratitude of the world. In private 
life he was an accomplished gentleman, and 
an agreeable companion. In his youth he 
Was gay, and fond of pleasure ; but in his 
Maturer years his manners altered; and his 
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behaviour was modest and grave: he was 
very bashful and reserved in company, not- 
withstanding the life and wit which appears 
in his writings. As an auther, he may be 
truly styled the father of English poetry ; for, 
except the unavoidable defects of language, 
his works have still all the beauties that can 
be wished for, or expected. That he was not 
unacquainted with the ancient rules of poetry, 
appears by the Knight’s Tale ; but he did not 
always judge this exactness necessary ; and, 
perhaps, he thought his genius placed him 
above these restraints, which limit and im- 
prove the works of more humble poets. He 
appears to have been well versed in moral and 
natural philosophy ; and, as there were few 
men who understood human nature better, so, 
at the same time, there has been no writer in 
any language that has painted it with greater 
force, exactness, or judgment. His reading 
was deep and extensive, and his learning both 
specious and solid ; for he knew how to ex- 
pose those parts of it to view that are most 
apt to attract public applause, and yet have a 
sense concealed which might employ and 
satisfy the most inquisitive understanding. 
It may be safely affirmed of Chaucer, that he 
excelled in all the different kinds of verse in 
which he wrote ; in his sonnets, or love-songs, 
which he composed when he was very young, 
there appears a great deal of sound judgment 
and elegance of thought. That he was a com- 
plete master in elegiac poetry, appears by his 
Complaint of the Black Knight, the poem 
called Ja belle Dame sans mercy, and several 
of his songs. He was an excellent master of 
love-poetry. His Troilus and Creseide is one 
of the most beautiful poems of the kind, in 
which love is curiously and naturally described 
in its early appearance, its hopes and fears, 
its application, fruition, and despair in disap- 
pointment. He was a great proficient in that 
mode of writing styled panegyric : his praises 
are easy, natural, and delicate, which, while 
they give pleasure to the person commended 
as well as the peruser, have, at the same time, 
the true air of a courtier without the mean- 
ness of a flatterer. His moral poems abound 
with good sense and fine sentiments. Dryden, 
who was scarce a better poet than a critic, has 
given the following opinion of his writings : 
“ As he is the father of English poetry, so I 
hold him in the same degree of veneration as 
the Grecians held Homer, or the Romans 
Virgil: he is a perpetual fountain of good 
sense, learned in all sciences, and, therefore, 
speaks properly on all subjects. As he knew 
what to say, so he knows also when to leave 
off ; a continence which is practised by few 
writers, and scarcely a any of the ancients, 
excepting Virgil and Horace. Chaucer fol- 
lowed Nature everywhere, but was never so 
bold to go edhe y bs ; and there is a great 
difference of being poeta et nimis poeta, if 
we may believe Catullus, as much as betwixt 
a modest behaviour and affectation. The verse 
of Chaucer, I confess, is not harmonious to us, 
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infantry, supported by the cavalry and artil- 
lery. e attack succeeded in every point : 
the enemy was forced from his positions on the 
heights, and fled in the utmost confusion, 
leaving behind him, as far as I could judge, 
150 pieces of cannon, with their ammunition, 
which fell into our hands.” 

The calmness and activity of our great 
chief is strikingly set forth in the following 
letter, written at 

“ Waterloo, 18th June, 3 A.M. 

“ My dear Stuart,—I enclose two letters, 
which I beg you to peruse, and forward with- 
out Joss of time. You will see in the letter to 
the Duc de Berri the real state of our case, 
and the only risk we run. The Prussians will 
be ready again in the morning for any thing. 

“ Pray keep the English quiet if you can. 
Let them all prepare to move, but neither be 
in a hurry or a fright, as all will yet turn out 
well. 

“ I have given the directions to the gover- 
nor of Antwerp to meet the crotchets which 1 
find in the heads of the king’s governors upon 
every turn. Believe me, &c. 

“ WELLINGTON.” 

“ Sir Charles Stuart, G.C. B.” 


The Letters and Despatches of Wellington 
more truly illustrate the tone and character of 
his mind than any other data which his event- 
ful life can furnish. It has been asserted that 
Wellington’s is a character which we must 
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To the Earl of Aberdeen, K.T. 
“ Bruxelles, 19th June, 1815. 

“ My dear Lord,—You will readily give 
credit to the existence of the extreme grid 
with which I announce to you the death d 
your gallant brother, in consequence of 4 
wound received in our great battle of yester- 
day. 
* He had served me most zealously and us- 
fully for many years, and on many trying 0- 
casions ; but he had never rendered himself 
more useful, and had never distinguished him- 
self more, than in our late actions. 

“ He received the wound which occasioned 
his death when rallying one of the Brunswit 
battalions which was shaking a little ; and 
lived long endugh to be informed by a oy d 
the glorious result of our actions, to which le 
had so much contributed by his active asi 
— assistance. s i 

cannot express to you the regret 
sorrow with which I look round mo, and cor 
template the loss which I havo sustained, par 

ly in your brother. The glory result 
ing from such actions, so dearly bought, is » 
consolation to me, and I cannot suggest it # 
any to you and his friends; but I hope that! 


© General Order, 20th June, 1815, 
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cd as that no doubt remains that oar 
exertions and our individual losses will be re 
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will be some consolation for their loss. 

“ Believe &e 






Duke of Beaufort, K.G. 
“ Bruxelles, 19th June, 1815. 
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I feel for him; and you will readily be- 
hew much concerned I am for his mis- 
. Indeed, the losses I have sustained 
quite broken mo down; and I 
for the we have aequired. 
, however, that your brother will soon 
be able to join me again; and that he will 
long live to be, as he is likely to become, an 
honour to his country, as he is a satisfaction 
to his family and friends. 
“ Believe me, &c. 


© WELLINGTON.” 
“The Duke of Beaufurt, K.G.” 
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And the following passage, from a letter to 
Sir Charles Stuart, dated Orville, 28th June, 
1815, surely reflects the highest lustre on his 
charactor :— 


* General — _ been here — day to 
negociate for Napoleon’s passing to America, 
te which proposition I have answered that I 
have no authority. The Prussians think the 
Jacobins wish to give him over to me, believ- 
ing that I will savo his life. wishes 
to kill him; but I have told him that I shall 
temonstrate, and shall insist upon his being 
disposed of by common accord. I have like- 
Wise said that, as a private friend, I advised 
him to have nothing to do with so foul a 
transaction ; that he and I had acted too dis- 
tinguished parts in these transactions to be- 
come executionors ; and that I was doter- 
mined, that if the Soveroigns wished to put 
‘him to death, thoy should appoint an exocu- 
tioner, which should not be me.” 
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© Long elves, the lovely brow of ehiek I " 
Ts host amb the dark aud enh.” 
A. Baowne. 


Aut dushily the ev 

Gloom on yon ssitle elude pene, 
Where, clad in mail, @ warrior grey, 
Long, long, in hath tain; 

And a coucheat carved tn stone, 
The slumberet’s feet are resting on. 


we wat ; Sap tat and chet, 
s r 
As ifdgala the ™ tented Geld ® 


High o'er the stately woods were seen, 


The huge grey towers to rise, 

While through the glades so darkly green, 
The huuter early hies ; 

While echo sent, from haunts remote, 

An answer to his bugle's note. 

And galleries receding far, 

And lofty halls were there, 

But amongst all, the brightest star, 

Was Meee daughter fair, 

Sweet Gertrude ! clear and polished brow, 
Bright tresses and bright eyes hadst thou. 


And to thy widowed father’s home, 
Wert thou.a precious treasure given, 
With gentle step rouad him to come, 
The dearest gilt of heaven ! 

And wild and fice thy fairy feet, 
Would rove that father's eye to greet. 


And Nigel was the chosen one, 

Who Gertrude’s guileless heart had gain'd, 
He to King Edward's wars had gone, 

For civil discord reign’d, 

Aud the pale rose, Earl Warwick swore, 
Should hold supremacy no more. 


And a y by day had crept along, 

And over moss and over moor, 

Nigel D'Albini, why prol 

The hours of absence sc 

When wilt thou back again repair, 
And wreathe white roses for her hair ? 


And Gertrude lov'd, from the high tower, 

The dark grey tower with ivy clad, 

To watch thro’ mauy a lonely hour, 

All wearily and sad, 

Iu the far distance to desery 

Her own brave Nigel drawing uigh. 

And she would wander far away, 

Beyoud the moat's dark banks of greea, 

To a wide moor, for near it lay 

The road where Nigel's stepa had been, 

The spot where last he waved furewell, 

How dear that memory who may tell! : 
° 
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In Mowbray’s hall the feast is spread, 
And minstrels wake historic lays, 

And tell of victories, where bled 

The warriors of more warlike days.— 
Aad echoing through the chambers high, 
Music awakes glad revelry. 


For Nigel had returned alone, 

A glad s to waken, 

And when the twilight star had shown, 
His stealthy way had taken ; 

And neared the frowning castle-wall, 
As eveving shadows round him fall. 


But where is Gerirude? watches she 
From tower or turret high, 

The faithful maid! unknowing she, 
Her truant kuight is nigh: 

He seeks the tower, he mounts the stair, 
Not there,—sweet Gertrude is not there! 


They sought her ‘till the moonlight pale, 
Gave place to midnizht’s sileut reign, — 
They called her,—dreary is my tale, 

Fair Gertrude ne'er returned again ! 
From that long night of wild dismay, 
She came not with the coming day. 


She came not with the dewy morn, 
From flowery garden bowers, 

The scene she lov'd so to adorn, 
Through the long summer hours :-— 

She came not from the forest shade, 

She came not from the greenwood glade ! 


Some said by fell enchanter'’s power, 

She had been spirited away, 

Some thought in that mysterious hour, 
Some fairy or some fay, 

Had wrought a spell unknown before ;— 
But Gertrude comes not—came no more ! 


And weeds and desoiation lie 


Few ever loved to enter there, 
The speaking silence none could bear | 


And Nigel sought the battle field, 

A soldier's death to gain, 

Bat Mowbray’s trust would never yield, 
That she would come again; 

And so he pined, and = away, 

And died in that fond hope, they say. 


Years glided by—and her sweet face, 

Was smiling iu her picture still : 

Wheu passed away the noble race 

Who once those halls did fill ;— 

A gossip's evening tale it grew, 

Of the lost Gertrude, fair aud true ! 

They eigeting tuld, how some beside 

The ruius and ols, 

Saw the pale lacy slowly glide, 

A sision fair avd cold,— 

And listening heard, or seem'd to hear, 

Her shadowy footsteps rustling near. 
o e ° 


r 
Long centuries "d—and Gertrude's grave, 
Deep in the pod nl moor was rtd sa F 
None had been near that form to save, 

A skeleton alone was found,— 

But o’er that dust no mourners bow, 
Unknown her love,—unknown her woe | 


Kirton-Lindsey. 


Anne. 


In the year 1747, the body of a female was disco- 
vered in the peat moors, near Ameotts, a village in the 
me, which has for many hundred years 
beeo the property of a family of that name. The fol- 
a account of which circumstance was 

in the Gentlemau’s Ma 


1. Sh. 


of these peat-diggers, in a moor belonging to Amcotts, 
met with a human skeleton, io an upright posture, and 
immediately left his work, and informed Mr. Stovia 
what had vecurred to him, who immediately weut over, 
and afier taking out the skeleton, had the place care 
fully searched, if haply he might find any piece of 
coin which might ascertain the time wheu the acci- 
deut happened, but did uot succeed. He took away 
the bones of a hand, and of both the feet, which were 
entire, and in their aatural order, enclosed in shoes or 
sandals. The leather of these shoes appears firm and 
neat, and Me? little, if at all, injured, by the moist 
situation in which they have been for several ceutuiies, 
One of these sandals was sent to the Royal Society of 
Autiquaries by Mr. Stovin; he received their thanks, 
in a letter intorming him, that after they had compared 
it with all the old statues they could meet with, they 
found none that answered to it—vut some made about 
the time of the conquest came the nearest. From the 
size of the shoe, the skeleton is conjectured to be that 
of a woman. It is made of ove entire piece of leather, 
without avy seam, except only in the part behind the 
heel ; but from the toe to the place where we usually 
buckle on the shoe, it is cut ou the corresponding 
loops. This shve is fastened on the foot with a lace 
proceeding through all the loops, and fastened at the 
top, to be drawn as tight as the wearer pleases. 

were of opinion that this shoe, being peaked or t 

up, must at least be earlier than the time of Edward 
the Fourth, in whose time shoes of this kind had so 
increased that those who wore them were mulcted, or 
were tu have them cut shorter, as they passed the 
gates of Londou—nor older than the time of Edward 
the First, or Heury the Third, at which time shoes of 
this kind were first worn. There can be little doubt 
that this unfortunate female perished accidentally.— 
She had, Leper b lost her way, aud sinking into the 
soft ground of these desolate moors, was unable to 
extricate herself. The remains of this lady were buried 
in Amcotts chapel-yard.” 

From the History aud Topography of the Isle of Ax. 
holme.—Being that part of Lincolnshire which is west 
of Trent—An iuteresting work, by the Rev. W. B. 
Stonhouse, M.A. 

It ought to be added, that sandals such as are here 
described were only worn by persons of rank.—The 
Mowbrays were lords over this purt of Lincolnshire 
from a very remote period. 


Biography. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
(C.ncluded from page 92.) 


Cxavcer left two sons, Thomas and Lewis; 
of the youngest of whom we have no records 
by which we can learn, either the station he 
occupied while living, or the time of his death. 
In to his eldest son, Thomas, we are 
informed that he was appointed to the office 
of chief butler, in the last year of Richard II, 
which office was afterwards confirmed for 
life, by letters-patent, granted by Henry IV. 
In the second year of Henry IV., we find him 
Speaker of the House of Commons, sheriff of 
Oxfordshire and Berkshire, and constable 
of Wallingford and Knaresborough castles, 
during life. In the fourth year of the same 
reign, the king directed an order to him, 
chief butler, to deliver one hundred tons of 
wine to the Duke of Burgundy. In tho sixth 
year of the same he was sent ambas 
sador to France ; and, fn the following R her 
went abroad on a commission with the king’s 
brother, and Geoffrey Chaucer’s nephew, Henry 
Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester. On Tuesday, 
the 25th of October, in the ninth year, 
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Wednesday, the 28th of January, in the 
eleventh year, and on the 5th of November, 
in the thirteenth year, of Henry IV., he was 

mted by the House of Commons as their 

ker. In the twelfth year of the same 
reign, Queen Jane granted him, for his good 
service, the manors of Woodstock, Hanne- 
brough, Wotton, and Stantesfield, during life. 
In the second year of Henry V., he was again 

mted by the House of Commons as their 
Speaker ; soon after which he was sent by the 
king with Hugh Mortimer, on a commission, 
to treat of a marriage with Katharine, daughter 
of the Duke of Burgundy ; from this period 
until the time of his decease, he appears to 
have been employed in several offices of trust 
and confidence. He died on the 28th of April, 
1434, at Ewelin, in Oxfordshire, and was 
buried in the parish church, under a black 
marbletomb. By his wife, Maud, or Matilda, 
who survived him two years, he had one 
daughter, named Alice, who was thrice mar- 
ried ; first, to Sir John Philips, Knight, and 
afterwards, to Thomas Montacute, Earl of 
Salisbury, at whose decease she married 
William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, by whom 
he had one son, John, afterwards Duke of 
Suffolk. He resided chiefly at Dunnington 
and Ewelin ; at the former of which Stowe 
says he built an hospital ; but this appears 
to be a mistake, for, according to Dugdale, 
the hospital at Dunnington was founded by 
Adderbury ; but that the Duke of Suffolk 
founded one at Ewelin, called God’s House. 
After exercising immense influence over his 
sovereign, Henry VI., he was banished to 
France, but the Yorkists, being fearful of his 
return, seized him on his passage ; and, having 
cut off his head upon the side of a cock-bouat, 
had his body buried at the Charterhouse, at 
Hull: the duchess survived him several years, 
and, after an honourable life, died at Ewelin, 
in 1475. Their son, John, had issue, accord- 
ing to Leland, John, Earl of Lincoln ; Ed- 
mund, afterwards Duke of Suffolk ; Richard ; 
William ; and a fifth son, who was a student 
in Gonville Hall, in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Edmund de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, 
ee envicted of treason against Henry VII., 
was beheaded in the seventh year of that king’s 
teign, by which means the estates belonging 
to Chaucer’s family came into the possession 
of the crown. 

We may justly affirm of Chaucer, that in 
whatever Tight © is considered, he seems to 
merit our esteem, as well as to claim our ad- 
miration. In his public character, he appears 
to have shown as much steadiness, and ad- 
hered as firmly to his principles, as could be 
expected, considering the time in which he 
lived. His conduct in the latter part of his 


life was full of prudence, and a calm contempt 
for the ingratitude of the world. In private 
he was an accomplished gentleman, and 


an agreeable companion, In his youth he 
Was gay, and fond of pleasure ; but in his 
Maturer years his manners altered, and his 


behaviour was modest and grave: he was 
very bashful and reserved in company, not- 
withstanding the life and wit which appears 
in his writings. As an auther, he may be 
truly styled the father of English poetry ; for, 
except the unavoidable defects of language, 
his works have still all the beauties that can 
be wished for, or expected. That he was not 
unacquainted with the ancient rules of poetry, 
appears by the Knight’s Tale ; but he did not 
always judge this exactness necessary ; and, 
perhaps, he thought his genius plaved him 
above these restraints, which limit and im- 
prove the works of more humble poets. He 
appears to have been well versed in moral and 
natural philosophy ; and, as there were few 
men who understood human nature better, so, 
at the same time, there has been no writer in 
any language that has painted it with greater 
force, exactness, or judgment. His reading 
was deep and extensive, and his learning both 
specious and solid ; for he knew how to ex- 
pose those parts of it to view that are most 
apt to attract public applause, and yet have a 
sense concealed which might employ and 
satisfy the most inquisitive understanding. 
It may be safely affirmed of Chaucer, that he 
excelled in all the different kinds of verse in 
which he wrote ; in his sonnets, or love-songs, 
which he composed when he was very young, 
there appears a great deal of sound judgment 
and elegance of thought. That he was a com- 
plete master in elegiac poetry, appears by his 
Complaint of the Black Knight, the poem 
called /a belle Dame sans mercy, and several 
of his songs. He was an excellent master of 
love-poetry. His Troilus and Creseide is one 
of the most beautiful poems of the kind, in 
which love is curiously and naturally described 
in its early appearance, its hopes and fears, 
its application, fruition, and despair in disap- 
pointment. He was a great proficient in that 
mode of writing styled panegyric : his praises 
are easy, natural, and delicate, which, while 
they give pleasure to the person commended 
as well as the peruser, have, at the same time, 
the true air of a courtier without the mean- 
ness of a flatterer. His moral poems abound 
with good sense and fine sentiments. Dryden, 
who was scarce a better poet than a critic, has 
given the following opinion of his writings : 
© As he is the father of English poetry, so I 
hold him in the same degree of veneration as 
the Grecians held Homer, or the Romans 
Virgil: he is a perpetual fountain of good 
sense, learned in all sciences, and, therefore, 
speaks properly on all subjects. As he knew 
what to say, so he knows also when to leave 
off ; a continence which is practised by few 
writers, and scarcely os any of the ancients, 
excepting Virgil and Horace. Chaucer fol- 
lowed Nature everywhere, but was never 80 
bold to go beyond her ; and there is a great 
difference of being poeta et nimis poeta, if 
we may believe Catullus, as much as betwixt 
a modest behaviour and affectation. The verse 
of Chaucer, I confess, is not harmonious to us, 
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but it is like the eloquence of one whom Taci- 
tus commends, it was auribus istius tem 
accommodata. They who lived with him, and 
some time after him, thought it musical ; and 
it continues so, even in our judgment, if com- 
ag with the numbers of Lidgate and Gower, 

is contemporaries: there is the rude sweot- 
ness of a Scotch tune in it, which is natural 
and pleasing, though not perfect. Tho equa- 
lity of numbers in every verse, which wo call 
heroic, was either not known, or not always 
practised, in Chaucer’s age: it were an easy 
matter to produce some thousands of his verses 
which are lame for want of half a foot, and 
sometimes a whole one, and which no pro- 
nunciation can make otherwise. We can 
only say, that he lived in the infancy of our 
poetry, and that nothing is brought to perfec- 
tion at‘the first. There was Ennius ; and, in 
process of time, Lucilius ; and Lucretius, be- 
fore Virgil and Horace: eyen after Chaucer, 
there was Spenser, Harrington, and Fairfax, 
before Waller and Denham were in being ; 
and our numbers were in their nonage till 
tiese last appeared.” 

The Canterbury Tales, which is Chaucer’s 
largest work, has hitherto remained above the 
reach of imitation. The scheme appears of so 
vast an extent, that it seems almost impossible 
for the powers of any single mind to paint the 
lineaments, as well as bring to view the vari- 
ous faculties of the different persons that are 
introduced into this poem. Chaucer com- 
mences by informing us, that, having resolved 
to pay devotions to the shrine of Thomas 
a et, he put up his horse at the Tarbard- 
iun, in Southwark, where he found a number 
of pilgrims, who severally proposed the same 
journey ; and that they agreed to sup together 
and to set out the next ary Ber company. 
The supper being finished, the landlord, who 
was a fellow of sense and drollery, made them 


the following proposal; namely, that in order 
to divert them on their journey, each of them 
should be obliged to tell two stories, one going, 


the other coming back; and that whoever, 
in the judgment of the company, should suc- 
ceed best in this art of tale-telling, should, on 
their return to his inn, be entitled to a good 
supper at the common cost; which proposal 
assented to, he undertook to their 
govorner and guide. At the commencement 
of the poem, the characters of the different 
pilgrims are distinctly drawn, and a plan of 
the comedy in which they stand for the dra- 
matis persone; every part of which is per- 
formed with equal justice and spirit, - 
larly the incomparable character of the host, 
who entertains his companions with his wit 
and humour through the whole of the journey. 
An eminent writer, who appears to have 
had a thorough knowledge of the works of 
Chaucer, says, he must have been a man of a 
most wonderful comprehensive nature, having 
taken into the compass of his Canterbury 
Tales, the various manners and humours, as 
we now call them, of the whole English nation, 


in his age ; not a single character has escaped 
him. wi his ims are severally distin- 
guished from ach other, and not only in their 
inclinations, but in their very physiognomies 
and persons. Baptiste Porra could not havo 
described their natures better, than by the 
marks which the poet gives them. The mat- 
ter and manner of their tales, and of their 
telling, are so suited to their different educa- 
tions, humours, and callings, that cach of them 
would be improper in any other mouth. Even 
the grave and serious characters are distin- 
nem by their several sorts of gravity ; their 
iscourses are such as belong to their age, 
their calling, and their breeding ; such as are 
becoming of them, and them only. Some of 
his persons are vicious, and some virtuous, 
some are unlearned, or, as Chaucer calls them, 
lewd, and some are learned. Even the ribal- 
dry of the low characters is different; tho 
reeye, the miller, and the cook, are several 
men, and distinguished from each other, a6 
much as the mincing lady prioress, and the 
broad-speaking gap-toothed wife of Bath. In 
theso tales, we have our forefathers and 
at grand-dames all before us, as they were 
in Chaucer’s days; their general characters 
are still remaining in mankind, and even in 
England, though they are called by other 
names; for nothing is lost out of nature, 
though every thing is altered. Baceace, who 
lived in the same age as Chaucer, had the 
same genius, and followed the same studies; 
but in the serious part of poetry, Chaucer has 
the advantage; for, although he borrowed 
many of his tales from the Italian, yet it 
appears, that those of Baccace were not gene- 
rally of his own making, but taken from 
authors of former ages. 

Among his numerous friends and acquaint- 
ance, his communicative disposition made him 
as much beloved, as he has been admired by 
posterity. He appears to havo assisted them 
whenever it lay in his power; and it was 
doubtless this disposition that kept them #0 
firm in his interest while he was living, and 
taught them to have a high respect for his 
memory after his deceaso. Among the earli- 
est of his friends, as well as directors of his 
studies, were Nicholas of Lynne and John 
Some, two Carmelite monks, who were well 
versed in mathematical science, more especi 
the former, who left behind him several lea 
books. Leland says, that ho excelled all that 
were before him im the knowledge of astro- 
nomy. One of Chaucer’s most intimate ac- 
quaintance was Ralph Strode, a celebrated 
poet and philosopher of Merton College, Ox- 
ford, where it seems he was intimately a0- 
quainted with him, and had a great venera- 
tion for his abilities. The author of the Life 
of Chaucer which is profixed to Mr. Urry’s 
edition of his works, has made a groat mistake 
in regard to this Strode, who he says was & 
follower of Wickliffe; now so far from bei 
one of his followers, he was one of the princi 
writers against him ; for which ho is severely 
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censured by Bale, and as highly commended 
by Pits. It is not improbable but that Wick- 
liffe and Chaucer were on terms of friendship, 
as they both owed the eminence of their 
tive stations to the same patron, John, 
Duke of Lancaster.. Sir John Gower, an 
eminent lawyer, poet, and philosopher, ap- 
pears, by both their writings, to have been an 
intimate companion of Chaucer’s, he was blind 
before Chaucer’s death, whom he survived 
only two years. Thomas Occleve, or Hock- 
liffe, a very ingenious man, and a celebrated 
writer, was @ great favourite of Chaucer’s, 
and imitated him in his manner of writing: 
we are indebted to him for the preservation of 
Chaucer's portrait, which he caused to be 
drawn in his de Regimine Principis, a work 
which he dedicated to Henry V. It appears 
from the verses which refer to this portrait, 
that the work was not composed until a long 
time after Chaucer’s death. Another scholar 
of Chaucer’s was the famous John Lydgate, a 
monk of Bury, who celebrates his master’s 
memory and writings in many of his pieces, 
and who survived him forty years. Schogan, 
who distinguished himself by his sarcastical 
wit, was a professed admirer and imitator of 
Chaucer ; but, as Leland observes, that though 
Chaucer, who sometimes styles Gower his 
master, excels him in the spirit and elegance 
of his verses, Schogan, so far from being equal 
to Chaucer, whom he acknowledged as his 
master, is very much his inferior. It is sup- 
sa that he was personally acquainted with 
etrarch ; but although we have no authentic 
records to prove the fact, yet it appears by 
his works that he had a thorough knowledge 
his writings, as well as those of Baccase. 
The favour with which the writings of Chau- 
cer were received during his life, and the ho- 
nours that were paid to his memory, by those 
who styled themselves his disciples, have saved 
at least the greatest part of his works from 
that oblivion which has covered most of the 
performances of the celebrated authors of his 
time. Caxton printed several editions of many 
of Chaucer’s works. William Botteville, in 
the reign of Henry VIII., was the editor of a 
new edition of Chaucer, which, in an elegant 
discourse, he addressed to that monarch. 
t, with the assistance of John Stowe, 
ished an edition of his works, which was 
cated to Sir Robert Cecil, afterwards 
Earl of Salisbury ; and another more complete 
edition was promised by Francis Thynne, but 
which never appeared. Sir Francis Kynaston, 
of Otely, in Shropshire, published the first 
and second books of a Latin version of Troilus 
and Creseide, and completed his translation 
of, and notes upon, the other three. His 
works are highly commended by Leland and 
‘ Ascham, to whom we may add Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney, who observes, that it was equally 
strange to him, that Chaucer should see so 
clearly in so misty a time, and, that in bri 
ges, men should go so stumbling oe =, 
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A FEW WORDS ON “PRECIOUS 
STONES. 


Arter all the moralizing of philosophers upon 
the nothingness and worthlessness of personal 
embellishments, the taste for adorning the 
outward man (perhaps we ought to say the 
outward woman) is so universal, that it should 
be considered merely as a natural propensity. 

Rich and costly habiliments have at all 
times been considered as indicative of high 
rank and station, and therefore it is no won- 
der that inferior persons should delight in 
approximating their external appearance to 
that of their betters—a very harmless vanity 
when not carried to the extent of injuring 
more important interests. But besides costly 
and elegant apparel, there has prevailed in all 
ages, in all countries, another method of add- 
ing dignity and grace to the human form—we 
mean by wearing ornaments, composed of 
precious metals and stones, which no ingenuity 
can justify as even approaching to a necessity ; 
in this then does jewellery differ from magni- 
ficent dress, that it is purely ornamental, or 
significant of high rank. 

Yet it is an extraordinary fact, that in many 
countries, particularly in Eastern ones, that 
whilst ornaments of the most costly descrip- 
tion are worn by the higher ranks, to denote 
that rank, to exemplify worth, or to adorn 
their persons, so the lower classes all wear 
similar articles in construction, though of 
more common materials. Thus, whilst in India 
a lady of distinction wears enormous gold 
bangles on her ancles and arms, rings of the 
same metal in her nose and ears, the very 
Pariahs will encumber themselves with enor- 
mous bangles of iron of the very commonest 
workmanship! We can well understand 
a wealthy person should wish to exhibit a 
proof of it on his or her person, or why an 
individual of rank should wish to show the 
world an external sign of it; but we must 
confess that all our philosophy cannot enable 
us to discover why the lowest classes should 
ape the customs of their superiors, when no 
one can for a single moment be deceived either 
as to the wearer’s rank or wealth, and when 
at the same time ¢heir personal appearance is 
injured rather than improved by the custom. 
But all this is extraneous to the subject ; we 
can only say, that we cannot understand it, 
and there leave the matter. 

Sacred writ is sufficient evidence that tho 
custom of wearing precious metals and gems 
as embellishments to the person, and as signs 
of rank, is of the highest antiquity; but we 
have no knowledge of the extent to which the 
custom prevailed amongst the Jews; pearls 
are mentioned in the book of Job—but that is 
all we know, except that they were of great 
price. 

We have abundant means of knowing that 
the Roman ladies were particularly extrava- 

ant in their use of jewels—witness Lollia 
aulina, who, we are informed by Pliny, 
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carried about her person ornaments to the 
value of a million of dollars! a very pretty 
pt Miss Lolly Polly must have ~ a 
person of great consideration. Again—Pliny 
and Horace both mention that one Clodius, 
when he gave an entertainment, threw pearls 
into the goblets of his guests: we are not 
bound to believe that the guests swallowed 
them, either whole or dissolved ; most likely it 
was considered a very elegant manner of pre- 
senting a souvenir. Suetonius likewise re- 
ports that Caligula followed the same custom 
—and a very magnificent custom it was, and 
one which we strongly advise our wealthy 
fete-givers to follow. Now to give our fair 
readers a short account of some of the precious 
gems which repose on their fair bosoms. 

The diamond, which is the most valuable 
of all substances, weight for weight, in its 
natural state, is found in Ethiopia according 
to Pliny, and we know, also, in the East 
Indies and South America. The ancients 
ascribed it to many virtues; it was thought 
to be a cure for insanity, and counteractor of 
the effects of poison ; it was a test of conjugal 
fidelity, and was used as a charm in the incan- 
tations of their necromancers and magicians by 
the Arabians, and possessed numberless other 
ma virtues too tedious to be repeated 


re. 

The first person who appears to have known 
anything of the real nature of the diamond 
was Boetius de Boot, who declared it to be 
inflammable, though on insufficient grounds ; 
he was quite right in his supposition—the 
diamond, as has since been proved, being pure 


n. 

Until the fifteenth century the diamond was 
set rough, as it was brought from the mines, 
and it was only in the year 1356, that Louis 
Berghen, of the city of Bruges, discovered the 
art of polishing this valuable stone. The 


other precious stones were polished by the 
friction of emery powder, which would not 
touch the diamond at all. Louis Berghen 
succeeded in giving a polished (facet) to a 
diamond by rubbing it against another ; the 
invention of the wheel, and the use of diamond 
powder, is also due to Louis Berghen. The 
manner of cutting diamonds it is not our busi- 
ness to describe—its appearance when finished 
is sufficiently well known. 

Tavernier says, that in the throne of the t 
Mogul, there were one hundred and eight ce 
rubies, varying in weight from one hundred 
to two hundred carats, and one which weighed 
two ounces and a half—New York Mirror. 


JOCULAR TENURES, 

Sous of the services to be performed to the 
Crown, by this species of tenure, show the ex- 
treme simplicity in eating and living of the 
Sovereign at these early periods. 

William Russi held the manor of Henning- 
ford by the service of finding for our Lord the 
King “one spindle full of yarn (worsted), 


when the king should go into Ireland, to re- 
pair the pavilion.” 

William de Alesbury held lands in Buck- 
inghamshire by the service of finding “straw 
for the king’s bed, and to straw his bed in 
winter, and also finding for the king, when he 
should come to Aylesbury in the summer, 
straw for his bed, and grass or rushes to strew 
his chamber.” Shakspeare mentions this cus- 
tom of strewing rushes, in several places of 
his dramas, and particularly in that of Henry 
the Fourth, (Part Il. Act V.) where, at the 
coronation procession of Henry V., two grooms 
enter strewing of rushes, and the first groom 
calls out 

“ More rushes! more rushes!” 


Straw was used for the king’s bed as late 
as the time of Henry VIII.—(See Archeolo- 
gia, v. iv. p. 312.) 

The manor of Wilmington, Kent, was an- 
ciently held by the service of finding for the 
king “one pot-hook for his meat,” whenever 
he should come that way. Henry the Third’s 
Queen’s goldsmith was to render yearly to the 
king “a pot of honey” for lands at Newington, 
Surrey; William Gardiner held an estate in 
Lancaster, “to find pot-herbs and leeks for 
the king, when he came to the castle there.” 
And another paid for land elsewhere “ the 
service of dressing such.” Emmer de Hamon 
held an estate by the service of “cutting out 
the linen clothes of the king and queen.” One 
of the most remarkable of these royal tenures, 
however, was one where a William Hopper- 
host held land by the service of keeping for the 
king, six damsels (meretrices), and another 
by which Hamo de Gatton held the manor of 
Gateshull, by the service of being “ marshal 
of twelve girls who followed the king’s court.” 
The former service is called “pimp tenure,” 
and has occasioned much dispute and some 
merriment, as being supposed to mean that 
these were women kept for the king’s plea- 
sures. Good reasons, however, have wens 
given by late writers for dissenting from this 
opinion; the term “ meretrices” being ex- 
plained by them to mean merely washerwomen, 
or laundry-maids. 


Among other singular tenures granted by 
subjects, the rooney Le enumerated :— 

In the manor of Stoneley, Warwickshire, 
there were anciently four bondmen, whereof 
each held one messuage and certain land, by 
the service of “ making he gallows, and hang- 
ing the thieves there.” Each of which bond- 
men was to wear a red clout between his 
shoulders, upon his upper garment. Sir Ed- 
ward Coke says this is the worst species of 
tenure he ever heard of. 

Ralph Scales gave the Knights Templars, 
170 acres of arable and also other land in 
Essex ; and they had other lands here, the 
tenants of some of which “ was to eat in liew 
of all services.” Memdescabit pro omni ser- 
vitio. But the next tenure was still more 
ludicrous :—* A farm at Brook Home, in 
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Langeell, in the parish of Ramston, in the 
county of York, paid yearly to Godfrey Bos- 
ville, Esq., @ snow-ball at Midsummer, and 
ared rose at Christmas.” This extraordinary 
service, the editor supposes, was fulfilled by 
presenting a preserved or dried rose, as it is 
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not specified that it should be fresh gathered. 
And as to the snow-ball, he easily accounts 
for it, by remarking, that he has himself ob- 
served snow in the caverns or hollows upon 
the high moors in the neighbourhood in the 
midst of summer. 
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The Naturalist. 


THE FOUR-HORNED AGAMA. 


Ir has been justly remarked, that we possess 
fewer authentic observations upon the manners 
and economy of reptiles, than of almost any 
other class of animals. Of the many thou- 
sand different species of reptiles enumerated 
in the most complete catalogues of zoologists, 
it may be safely affirmed, that we do not know 
the habits of as many dozens; yet this defect 
of information is to be attributed only to the 
neglect or inattention of travellers, for these 
animals afford at least the same facilities 
for observation and experiment as mammals 
and birds, and much greater than fishes or 


The true Agamus inhabit humid places in 
the warmest countries of the two continents. 
The present species, the A. cornuta of Dr. 
Harlan, and Lacerta orbicularis of Cuvier, 
is common on the mountains and rocks of 
Mexico and Terra Firma, where, according 
to Hernandez, the inhabitants name it tapa- 
yazin. It has some slight resemblance to 
the toad, and Seba has, indeed, designated 
it under the name of the spinous toad of 
America ; although it belongs, in fact, to quite 
8 distinct class of animals. Its proper place 
is among tho saurian division of the class 
Reptilia ; whereas the frogs and toads, which 
undergo transformations, while this creature 
does not, belong to the class Amphibia. In 
Paraquay, the four-horned agama is called 
chamelion, b it swells its body and 
changes colour a little when touched.— 
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It is generally about six inches long, inclu- 
ding the tail, which is short, slender, and 
pointed, and that of the female is longer than 
the male’s. The body is broad, nearly orbi- 
cular, and inflated; its head thick, short, 
widened, and swelled behind the eyes; its occi- 
put is furnished with several small spines, 
four of which are particularly conspicuous, 
and hence its name; its back and the upper 
part of its tail are also covered with small 
spines; its feet have fine long and slender 
toes, provided with hooked nails; the colour 
of its back is ash-grey, variegated with several 
dark brown blotches ; underneath, it is scaly, 
and of a light colour, shaded with brown spots 
of differont intensity. Ray says that it can 
be tamed. 
The above figure was drawn from a living 
specimen in the possession of Mr. Kemp, jun., 
baker, of Leicester Street, Regent Street, by 
whom it was brought, with six others, from 
Texas, where it was captured while runni 
among the grass. It is the only survivor, a: 
ps upon cone “i other ingects ge it 
catches for itself. It runs very rapidly, and 
somewhat in the manner of the Armadille, and 
is most active in the sunshine. 


We understand that Lord Derby, who is 
much attached to the study of zoology, and 
posseses a fine collection, has recently received 
several living specimens of this reptile. Dead 
ones are preserved in spirits in the Museum 
of the Zoological Society, Leicester Square, 
and in the British Museum. rae 
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Manners and Customs. 
JOUSTS AND TOURNAMENTS. 
(Continved from page 106.) 

Tue taste for chivalry among classes of peo- 
ple apparently little susceptible of its influ- 
ence, may be learned from the masquerading 
tournament of Edward; for knightly games 
must have been well known to the citizens of 
London, or the proclamation would not have 
been issued, that the lord mayor, aided by the 
court of aldermen and the sheriffs, would, on 
a certain day, hold a solemn tournament. The 
same taste was proved some years before, when 
the Black Prince entered London, with King 
John of France as his prisoner. The outside 
of the houses were covered with hangings, 
wrought over with battles in tapestry, and 
the citizens exposed in their shops, windows, 
and balconies, an incredible quantity of bows 
and arrows, shields, helmets, corslets, breast 
and back pieces, coats of mail, gauntlets, um- 
braces, swords, spears, battle-axes, armour 

for horses, and other armour.* 

The sun of English chivalry reached its me- 
ridian in the reign of Edward IIL., for the king 
and the nobles all were knightly. Tourna- 
ments and jousts for tho amusement, and in 
honour of the ladies, were the universal fashion 
of the times. 

The gay character of Edward and his court 
was pleasingly displayed in the spring of the 
year 1359, three years after the battle of Poic- 
tiers. A solemn tournament, of three days’ 
duration, was proclaimed in London, and the 
lord mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen, proposed 
to keep the field against all comers. e time 
arrived, the martial games were held, and all 
the honour of arms appeared to be right due 
to the officers of the city. The victors then 
threw aside their shields and surcoats, impres- 
sed with the city’s bearings, removed their 
beavers; and King Edward, the Black Prince, 
the Princes Lionel, John, and Edmund, and 
nineteen noble barons, were recognized. 

Among the Issues of the Exchequer, 9th 
Edward II1., there are the following items :— 
“3d May, To John, Duke of Brittany, in mo- 
ney paid to him of the king’s gift, for his ar- 
mour and equipment at the last tournament 
at Smythfield, held on the 4th day of March 
last past, and for the expenses of himself and 
his household incurred by reason of the said 
tournament. By writ of privy seal, &c.— 
137. 8s. 11d.” ” 

© To William Volaunt, king of the heralds 
and minstrels, being at Smithfield at the last 
tournament there, in money paid to them of 
the king’s gift, &c.—40/.” 

In the reign of Richard II. the splendour of 
English chivalry was clouded. That monarch 
did not emulate the martial fame of his father, 
for he was a voluptuous prince ; yet, the splen- 
dour of chivalry hung over his court ; his tilts 

® Knyghton. Chron. col. 2615. 

+ Barnes's Edward Ii1., p. 564. 


and tourtaments were unusual! ificont ; 
but the martial, and, therefore, the chief spring 
of knighthood, was wanting. 

In 1394, Richard II. had a great jousting 
in Smithfield, when the Earl of Mar, who, 
with “certain other lords of Scotland, came 
into England, to get worship by force of arms, 
was overthrown by the Earl of Nottingham, 
and, having had two of his ribs broken by the 
fall, he died on his return homeward.” 

In a time of peace, during the year 1398, 
there were sundry jousts and combats between 
Scots and Englishmen. The most remarkable 
encounter was that which took place between 
Sir David de Lindsay, first Earl of Crawford, 
and the Lord Wells, in the presence of Rich- 
ard II. and his court. They agreed to run 
certain courses on horseback, with spears 
sharply ground, for life or death, The 
~ agremges for these jousts was London Bridge; 

e day was the feast of St. George. 

The knights appeared sheathed in armour 
of proof, and mounted on mighty war horses. 
They ran together with all the fierceness of 
mortal hate; and, though they attainted, yet 
both kept their saddles. Lord Crawford kept 
his seat with such remarkable firmness, that 
the people cried out that assuredly he was 
locked inhis saddle. Incontinently, that right 
noble knight leaped from his steed, and, again, 
armed as he was, vaulted on his back, and 
amazed the beholders by his perfect horse- 
manship. The battle was renewed on foot; 
the skill of the Scotsman prevailed, and the 
life of the Lord Wells was in his power. De 
Lindsay now displayed the grace and cour- 
tesy of his chivalry, for he raised his foe from 
the ground, and presenting him as a gift to 
the queen, wishing, like a true knight, that 
mercy should proceed from woman. The 
queen thanked the valiant and courteous Scot, 
and then gave liberty to the Lord Wells.t 

The ladies were the supreme judges of 
tournaments ; and if any complaint was raised 
against a knight, they adjudged the cause 
without appeal. Nothing was more beautiful 
than the courtesy of chivalric times. Ata 
martial game held in Smithfield, during the 
reign of Richard II. the queen proposed 
crown of gold as a reward of the best jouster, 
were he a stranger ; but if an English knight 
had the praise, then a rich bracelet was to be 


his reward. At the day of this merry tourna- 
ment,§ there issued out of the Tower of Lon- 
don, first, three-score coursers, apparelled for 


the lists, and on every one, a squire of honour, 
riding a soft pace. en appeared three-score 
ladies of honour, mounted on fair palfreys, each 
lady leading, by a chain of silver, a —_— 
sheathed in jousting harness. The fair an 

gallant troop, with the sound of clarions, trum- 


3 Holinshed, History of Scotland, p. 252. Wyn- 
town’s Cronykil of Scotland, book ix., c. ii. The Sit 
David de Lindsay, mentioned above, is the kuight of 
whom Sir Walter Scott tells an amusing story in his 
Notes to Marmion ; canto i., note 8. 


§ Froissart, vol. ii, ¢, 173. 
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and other minstrelsy, rode along the 
i of London, the fronts of the houses 
shining with martial glory in the rich banners 
and tapestries which hung from the windows. 
They reached Smithfield, where the Queen of 
England and many matrons and damsels were 
already seated in richly adorned galleries. 
The ladies that led the knights, joined them ; 
the squires of honour alighted from their 
coursers, and the knights, in good order, 
vaulted upon them. This mode of conducting 
knights to the tournament, was not the only 
pleasing prelude of the sports. 

Hi IV. displayed little chivalrous spirit. 
The © of Orleans challenged to meet him 
at any place he chose in France, each of them 
being accompanied by one hundred knights 
and squires, and to combat together till one of 
the parties should surrender: this challenge 
Henry declined; but the character of cou- 
rage can scarcely be denied to him, yet it 
was not graced by any of the lofty daring of 
chivalry. 

“Henry V.” says Mr. Mills, “ was the last 
of our chivalric kings. Though he revived the 
fame of Edward III. and the Black Prince, 

et, immediately after his reign, the glories of 
lish chivalry began to wane.” 

Henry VI. was a devotee, and had no incli- 
nation to renew the latent fire of the people to 
deeds of heroism. 

In the sixth year of Edward IV., the most 
interesting joust was that between Lord 
Scales, (brother of the queen of Edward) and 
the Bastard of Burgundy, who was with his 
father the Duke of Burgundy. The bastard, 
having landed at Billingsgate, was conducted 
in great state to the palace of the Bishop of 
Salisbury, in Fleet street. 

The ceremonies of the joust were then ar- 
ranged, and strong lists were erected in Smith- 
field; and on the morning appointed for the 
gallant show, the king and queen, with all the 
chivalry and beauty of the land, repaired 
thither. On the first day, the combatants 
fought on foot with sharp spears, and “ de- 
parted with equal honour.” The next day 
they “ turneyed ” on horseback with swords, 
when the Bastard’s horse falling under him, 
the king ordered the fight to be discontinued. 
On the morrow “ they came into the field on 
foote, with two pole-axes, and fought valiantly ; 
but at last, the point of Lord Scales’s weapon 
happened to enter the sight of the Burgun- 
dian’s helmet, when the king suddenly threw 
down his warder, and then the Marshall severed 
them.” The Bastard desired to renew the 
combat, but it being declared, that according 
to the law of arms, “ he must be delivered to 
his adversary in the same state and like con- 
dition as he stood when he was taken from 
him,” he “ doubting the sequal of the matter, 
relinquished his challenge.””* 

The very short reign of the youthful Edward 
the Fifth presented little else but stratagems 
and plots ; and that of his successor, Richard 

* stow’s Aun. p, 690. 
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the Third, was prodigal only of turmoil and 
of blood ; of course, chivalry was little heeded ; 
and Henry the Seventh, although the least 
warlike of our sovereigns, kept a “roiall Tur- 
ney and Justs” within the Tower of London. 
In the reign of the eighth Harry, jousts and 
tournaments were no longer simple represen- 
tations of chivalry, but splendid pageants were 
united to them. 

There was a considerable portion of chivalry 
among the nobility of Henry the Eighth. In 
some respects, however, it partook more of the 
romance of the Trabadour, than the genuine 
character of knighthood. The education of 
our English gentry was nearly as chivalric 
then as at any previous period of our history. 
Boys were sent to school to learn to read at 
four years of age. At six they were taught 
languages, and the first principle of manners : 
from ten to twelve dancing and music were 
added to their accomplishments ; and polite- 
ness was particularly encouraged. At four- 
teen they were initiated into the sports of the 
field, which prepared them for the ruder exer- 
cise of arms. At sixteen, they were taught to 
joust, to fight at the barriers, to manage the 
war-horse, to assail castles, to support the 
weight of armour, and to contend in feats of 
arms with their companions. And here their 
education terminated.+ 

Sharon Turner says, that nothing could 
break the custom of holding tournaments 
but the increased civilization of the age. This 
is a mistake, for tournaments increased in 
number as the world became more civilized. 
There were more tournaments in the fourteenth 
century than in the thirteenth, and even so 
late as the reign of Henry tho Eighth tho 
whole of England seems to have been par- 
celled out into tilting ground.t 

(To be continued.) 


WATER 
May with truth be called the blood of cities ; 
the first introduction of it into London was by 
leaden pipes in 1236, in the reign of Henry 
Ill; it was brought from Tybourne. In 
1285, was erected in Westcheap, a great stone 
castellated cistern of lead, called the Great 
Conduit. The Tun upon Cornhill was con- 
structed in 140]. Perilous-pool, Muswell- 
hill, Hackney, St. Mary-le-bone, and Hamp- 
stead-heath, were the sources from whence the 
supplies were derived ; and new conduits were 
in the year 1546 erected in Lothbury and Cole- 
man-street. ‘The brook of Tybourne (accor- 
ding to Pennant) furnished nine conduits for 
supplying the city with water. Here the Lord 
Mayor had a banqueting-house,to which heand 
the Aldermen were accustomed to repair on 
horseback, attended by their ladies in waggons, 
and after viewing the conduit (query, if they 
tasted the water), returned to the city, where 
they were magnificently entertained.” Thames 
+ Mills’s History of Chivalry ; vol. ii, p. 116. 
¢ History of England, vol i., p. 144, 4to. edit. 
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water was first supplied to the houses of the 
citizens in 1582, by engines at London-bridge, 
made by Peter Maurice; the water was car- 
ried over the steeple of St. Magnus, and thence 
into the houses in Thames-street, New Fish- 
street, and Gracechurch-street, up to Corn- 
hill, by the north corner of Leadenhall, then 
the highest ground in the city. Here the 
water from the principal pipe rose into a 
standard, rushed out from four spouts, one 
running each way at every side. The chief 
conduits were at Leadenhall, Cripplegate, 
Paul’s-gate, Old Fish-street, Oldbourne, Fleet- 
bridge, and Aldgate. Stowe describes that 
at -bridge as having the image of St. 
Christopher at the top, and lower down sur- 
rounded with angels, with sweet-sounding bells 
before them, whereupon, by means of an engine 
within the tower, they, “dyvers hours of the 
day and night, ch suche a h e as was 
appointed.” -In West Smithfield was a pool, 
which, according to Burton, was called Horse- 
pool, and another in St. Giles’s, and divers fair 
wells and springs, by which the city was served 
with sweet water. These conduits continued 
till they were destroyed by the fire of 1666.— 
Times Journal. 


NOTES ON NATURAL HISTORY 
BOOKS. 


13.—JESSE’S ANGLER’S RAMBLES, 
Cruelty of Angling. 
(Concluded from page 110.) 


WE have already observed on the idleness of 
Mr. Jesse’s supposing that the angler is guilt- 
less of cruelty in his sport, provided that he 
use a dead bait, but we are glad to find that 
Mr. Jesse does admit the cruelty of, and ac- 
cordingly censures, those anglers who use live 
baits, which are permitted to hang on the hook 
for hours exposed to their enemies, and all the 
time alive and in pain —“ I have said nothing 
about snap, or live-bait fishing, or of setting 
trimmers for pike. I detest them all, especi- 
ally the two latter, as they are attended with 
no small degree of cruelty. An angler may 
enjoy his amusement, and yet inflict very 
little pain upon the fish he takes, or the bait 
he uses. As long as he does this, his sport is 
an innocent one [not even then in our opinion, ] 
but when a live gudgeon has a wire passed 
under its skin, and is then set afloat to be 
gant by a pike, which probably remains for 
ours, with hooks in its stomach, swimmi 
about in very fear and pain, until it is haul 
into a boat, the sport degenerates into an act 
of wantoncruelty. By fishing with adead bait, 
and by instantly killing a fish as soon as it is 
, but little pain is inflicted, and perhaps 
not more than every animal suffers in being 
deprived of life for the purpose of becoming 
food for the use of man. I am the more de- 
sirous of mentioning this, because there are 
many persons who think that angling and 
cruelty are synonimous terms.” (p. 75.) 


It is astonishing that Mr. Jesse, after telling 
us, in the early part of his book that he uses no 
live-baits, should, incautiously, disclose that he 
sometimes fishes with cads and black-beetles 
for bait, (p. 196,) and should recommend as 
such, “ flies or butterflies, with the large wings 
taken off, as well as blue-bottles, and almost 
any sort of beetle,” (p. 197.) Again, speaking 
of the baits for pike, he says, “ If properly put 
on, gudgeons spin admirably, and are then 
very attractive,” (p. 73,) and, “a small perch, 
with the fins cut off, is not a bad bait.” (p. 73.) 
If he really “ detests” the use of live-baits, 
and considers that they are attended with cru- 
elty, what induces him to insert in his book a 
wood-cut representing a poor unfortunate fish, 
with a hook forced through its lips, a second 
and third hook in the side of its back, a fourth 
hook reversed lower down the back, and con- 
nected with a fifth inserted near the fork of the 
tail, which is thus compelled to bend forwards, 
which has the effect of making the live-bait 
spin at the end of the line in the water. 

“Tam no advocate,” says Mr. Jesse, “ for 
fishing with worms, and therefore say nothing 
about it, except, that the evident pain which 
is inflicted on these reptiles when they are im- 
paled on a hook, would, I should think, coun- 
terbalance any pleasure to be derived from 
catching fish with them—they are all—all the 
meanest things that are— 

As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 
As God was free to form them at the first, 
Who in his sovereign wisdom made them all.” (p. 106.) 

How singular that Mr. Jesse does not per- 
ceive that the very lines he quotes in pleading 
for the worms, would be just as mercifully and 
fitly applied in the case of the fish he captures, 
whether it be with a dead-bait, or a live-bait, 
for mere sport. 

We think we have now sufficiently shown 
that Mr. Jesse’s attempts to defend angli 
from the charge of cruelty are most vail 
and evasive, as are all those of every angler 
whom we have read or conversed with on the 
subject. After reading in his preface this ob- 
servation :—“ In this volume my favourite art 
will be found to be divested of its cruelt 
which is so generally attached to it, and 
have endeavoured to show that it may be en- 
joyed without the infliction of unnece 

in,”—it may be judged how disappointed we 

ve been. He is a most incorrigible angler, 
and will persist, despite all arguments which 
prove the contrary, that angling “ is certainly 
a pursuit which supplies an inexhaustible fund 
of innocent amusement, either to the novice, 
or to the more skilful angler.” (p. 250.) 

It is really pleasant to turn from the incon- 
sistencies and weak reasoning (if we may dig- 
nify it with that term) of Mr. Jesse, to read 
such @ passage as the following, from the pen 
of another writer:—* For my part I can 
hardly think that fishing for mere sport is en- 
tirely right. The inhabitants of the waters 
are doubtless as happy as those of the land or 
the air, and we have no privilege which au- 
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thorizes us to put an end to the existence and 
terminate the happiness of any of these, for so 
slight a reason as that of our mementary plea- 
sure. If the Creator has seen fit to make 
them, there is, doubtless, a good reason why 
man should not wantonly destroy them. We 
have, certainly, a right to take the lives of 
these animals, and use them for our substan- 
tial wants ; but a kind heart will be reluctant 
to quench the right of life and happiness in the 
humblest creatures for so inadequate an end 
as amusement. The fishes, indeed, devour 
each other for subsistence, and, when their 
interests clash, they engage in battle, for so 
their instincts teach them. But they never 
destroy each other in wanton sport; and man, 
endowed with reason, should not break a rule 
of mercy, which God has taught to mere ani- 
mals.” (Parley’s Tales about Animals, p. 284.) 
This is something like sound reasoning, most 
happily expressed, and in the plainest, yet 
most touching language. 

Mr. Jesse says a great deal about the health- 
fulness of angling,—or, in other words, the 
standing still for hours by the water-side, 
amidst the damp vapours which arise from it, 
which vapours, together with a sharp breeze 
or two, and a good soaking rain, which must 
never scare a érue angler, tends wonderfully 
to keep off the ague and the rheumatism. We 
remember a carictature wherein one angler 
says, “ Vel Sam, vot did you catch yesterday ?” 
and Sam answers, “ Vy I only catched a cold.” 
Now Sam had only caught what anglers very 
often catch. 

“T always consider,” says our author, “ the 
mere act of fishing as a secondary considera- 
tion. I connect with it the enjoyment of the 
country, the song of birds, the beauty of 
the day, the refreshment of mind, and the 
calmness of thought which these bring with 
them. ‘ If,’ as an old writer remarks, ‘ an an- 
gler is weary, his sport refreshes him; if me- 
lancholy, it cheers him; if in pain, it eases 
him. This is the prosperity of the fisher. Pa- 


tience and hope are the two chiefest pillars 


that support him.’ * * * Perhaps there 
is no pleasure to be enjoyed at a more easy 
rate than that of angling, one more conducive 
to health, or which composes the mind to that 
quiet and ge: which can only be appreci- 
ated by those who have experienced the ha 
piness which they bring with them. An old 
angler has justly remarked, that he who lives, 
sibi et Deo, leads the most happy life ; and when 
we reflect that most of our earthly hopes are at- 
tended with anxiety—that ambition, riches, 
and power, ees have some cares or evils 
to counterbalance them, the contented angler 
may pursue his course, enjoying his beloved 
recreation, with a mind u ed like the 
stream he wanders along.” 

This may read prettily, but it does not prove 
that pleasure and health, the present burden 
of his song, are not to be got without - 
ticing cruelty. Again, he says,— I candidly 
confess that I derive only a secondary gratifi- 
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po in _— - act of fishing. The balmy 
softness of a fine morning in the spring, the 
‘song of early birds,’ the beauties which Flora 
now begins to disclose, the revival of all na- 
ture teeming with joy and harmony, have in- 
expressible charms for me. The very insects 
which are bursting into a new life, fresh 
and tender leaf with its cheerful verdure, and 
the kindly influence of the sun, all these add to 
the pleasures of spring, and enable me to con- 
template nature with satisfaction and delight. 
* Here the wiug'd people of the sky shall sing 

Their cheerful anthems to the gladso i 


But is it n that we should sport 
with the lives of one class of animals, to enj 
the songs and the sight of those of pater od 
class. Cannot we hear and see as much, and 
with more attention too, without standing by 
a river’s bank with a rod and line. Look to 
the real lover of nature taking his calm walk 
of a summer’s evening. He hears with plea- 
sure the song of birds, and sees the works of 
nature without purposely destroying or muti- 
lating one. The love of nature and the love of 
destruction are incompatibleinthe same breast. 

Mr. Jesse quotes, in favour of angling, the 
following passage from Juliana Berner’s Boke 
of St. Albans (1496):—“ The angler at the 
leest hath his holsom walke, and merry at his 
ease. A sweet ayre of the sweet savoure of 
the meed flowers, that maketh hym hungry. 
He heareth the melodious harmony of fooles. 
He seeth the yonge swannes, herons, ducks, 
cootes, and many other fooles wyth theyr 
broodes, whyche me seemeth better than all 
the noyse of hounds. And if the angler take 
fysshe, surely then there is noo man mer- 
rier than he is in his spryte.” But simi- 
lar pleasures attend pursuits which are more 
rational, instructive and innocent. When, for 
instance, the botanist goes forth, he has his 
wholesome walk, is merry at his ease, inhales 
the sweet scent of flowers, which is just as 
likely to make him hun as the angler; he 
hears the melody of birds, he sees the 
swans, and the ducks, and the cootes, &c. with 
their brood; and if he gathers or observes 
many plants, surely there is no man merrier 
than he in his spirit, for his intellect and his 
senses have been gratified, and that, too, with- 
out any intentional hurt or destruction to even 
the smallest animal. 

It seems that Mr. Jesse is aware that the 
angling of many of his brethren is not very 
pleasant, for, at p. 176, he expresses his dislike 
of “poring all day at one or two particular 
holes, pulling your line in and out of the 
water, or watching a piece of quill ¢iJ/ your 
eyes ache again, even if he had the chance of 
killing the largest fish in the whole river.” 

Yet if we can’t reclaim anglers—if anglers 
will be anglers still,—let us hope that at any 
rate they will attend to the following advice of 
Mr. Jesse :—“ he should delight in the charms 
of nature, and contemplate her works as he 
wanders with his rod by the side of some clear 
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and tranquil stream, or traverses the shore of 
a turbulent and eddying pool. The beauteous 
scenery, also, which is generally to be found 
on the banks of our pretty trout rivers, their 
graceful and fanciful windings, and the sweet 
and gay flowers which ornament their sides, 
should all add to the pleasures of the angler. 
Far removed from the haunts of the profligate, 
he may seein — around him, proofs of 
the care and bounty of a benificent Creator. 
His mind will [then] be impressed with pure 
and holy thoughts of the Great. Author of the 
universe, and he will possess that best and 
most valuable of blessings, a cheerful and con- 
tented disposition.” (p. 164.) 

Were angling only followed by persons 
whose circumstances require that they them- 
selves should fish for their dinner, we should 
not object to it, but we know that many do 
not care for their fish when they have —— 
them — Mr. Jesse himself says, that he 
known a party, fishing in a punt boat, capture 
sixty, or even eighty barbel, and adds, that 
these fish, “ are generally given to the owner 
of the punt, excepting three or four of the 
largest, which are taken away as specimens of 
the sport which has been had.” (p. 6.) 

Mr. Jesse would have us believe that anglers 
are always men of rightly ordered minds, and 
yet he admits that “there isa sort of cox- 
combry in angling,” (p. 160); and in two or 
three places he appears to suspect that some 
of thése gentry are apt to be economical of the 
truth, as when they direct another angler toa 
spot for fishing as a capital one, when they 
know it is the reverse. We have found them 
somewhat addicted to exaggeration and in- 
vention, especially upon the subject of fish, 
which failing we ascribe to the fact, that as 
they take no interest in ichthyology, or the 
natural history of fish, they little know that 
the truth is in demand—and we have found 
them any thing but that mild and well man- 
nered set, the piscatory authors have described 
them. But Mr. Jesse has exhausted the dic- 
tionary of all its best epithets to bestow 
them upon this class of sportsmen. He says, 
they are “ peaceful,” “ placid,” “ benevolent,” 
“unaffected,” [and yet he has said there is 
coxcombry in them,] “ patient,” “invariably 
pleasant and good humoured,” “ staid and de- 
corous,” “ open hearted,” and “gentle.” We 
don’t doubt that anglers are gentle-men, be- 
cause they fish with gentles. “If those who 
sneer at anglers,” he says, “ could witness the 
good humour and kindness of heart which 
characterize the members of the Walton and 
Cotton Club, and see the good fellowship which 
subsists between them, they would probably 
desire to belong to so agreeable a society.” (p. 
27.) There is generally good humour and 
kindness of heart among birds of the same 
flock, yet that is no proof that they exercise 
such qualities towards others of their fellow- 
creatures, nor of their being exempt from the 
charge of cruelty in their sport. 

Pike-fishing (p. 71.) “ What is said about 


playin. him till ho is tired, ia a waste of time, 
am always for securing a fish as quickly as 
possible.” 

How much better it would have read, if 
Mr. Jesse, instead of this, had written— What 
is said about pulling the fish up and down the 
stream, till he is haaiio’ with pain and fa- 
tigue, is both a waste of time, and a barbarity. 
I am always for securing a fish as quickly as 
possible, not merely for fear of losing him, but 
to put a speedy termination to his sufferings, 
whether they are slight or intense. 

Hunting.—Mr. Jesse says, he used to hunt 
in his younger days, “ when in high health, 
good spirits, and well mounted ;” but he adds, 
that he neither means to justify the sport, or 
the way in which his time was then spent; 
and then he gives us an edifying account of 4 
clergyman, who used to hunt, and whom he is 
pleased to call a “ very worthy divine.” If 
there be one class of persons whom the sports 
of the field less become than another, it is that 
class ; who, both by their public and private 
conduct, ought to endeavour to cultivate the 
practice of humanity towards every creature, 
the highest and the lowest that God has en- 
dowed with life. That clergyman, whose 
maxim is, to live and let live, and who is 
pleased with the sight of animals enjoying life, 
and who feels, as the poct says, “ their happi- 
ness augment his own,” has, in our opinion, 
some claim to be considered a very worthy 
divine. 

Affection of Fish. (p. 252.)}—* The millers- 
thumb (Cottus Gobio) is the only one in Eng- 
land which appears to have any natural affec- 
tion for its young. This little fish deposits its 
spawn in a hole, and watches it until the young 
ones are hatched. The goramy of India, are 
stated by General Hardwicke in his account 
of that fish, to watch with the most active vi- 
gilance the margins of the spot which they had 
selected and prepared for depositing their 
spawn ; driving away with violence every other 
fish which approached their cover. He adds, 
that from the time he first noticed the circum- 
stance, about one month had elapsed, when 
one day he saw numerous minute fishes close 
to the margin of the grass, on the outer side 
of which, the parent fishes continued to pass 
to and fro.” 

An article on the affection of fish is pub- 
lished in the twenty-third volume of the Mir- 
ror, p. 390, and illustrated by instances of its 
apparent existence in the syngnathi, the flat- 
headed hassar, the round-headed hassar, and 
the blue-shark. 

Sight and Smell of predaceous Birds (p. 
213.)—“ In answer to a question put to him 
by Mr. Eames, Dr. Hastings remarked, that 
both the sight and scent of birds of prey were 
particularly acute, although he was of opinion 
that they were led to their prey more by the 
latter than the former.” 

Dr. Roget, in his recent volume of the 
Bridgewater Treatises, makes some observa- 
tions on this dispuied question, and is of opi- 
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nion, we believe, (for as yet wo havo only had 
a peep at his book,) that the sight, and not 


’ )? the smell, is the faculty by which birds of prey 


discover their quarry at great distances. 
. J.H.F. 


BIRTH-DAY SERENADE TO THE 
MOTHER OF OUR QUEEN.* 


Comrort ye, comfort ye, my people—here is a 
sweet tale for your English hearts, which 
bears witness in no measured degree to the 
kind nature and careful love of our young 
and dear Queen’s worthy disposition. Astro- 
fel, who has read the stars, has already told 
us under what benignant and tender influ- 
ences our throned Lady is born, and here is 
about to be adduced a cheerful instance, fully 
confirmatory of that prophetic oracle, and 
which breathes fair promises of gentleness 
and comfortable assurances of peace to the 
people of England, under the sway of a heart 
go tender and susceptible. 

It was on the seventeenth day of this month, 
which, as we know, had its name from the 
August Emperor of olden Rome, it was in that 
same bright circle of lunar time, that the pre- 
sent mother of our fair Queen was born. On 
this occasion, therefore, it was certain, that 
according to ancient and proper custom, all 
the glorious bells of our thousand churches 
would, in remembrance and acknowledgment 


of the same, peal out their silver chimes, 
shaking the air with their tumultuous sweet 
music, in joyful commemoration of that day's 


anniversary. Of this there was no doubt, 
the custom was as sure to regularly take 
place, as that the sun would that morning 
come forth from his chamber, and that he 
would obtain from mon, blessed by his benifi- 
cent reign, their thankful praise and homage, 
80 soon as their sluggish mortality could 
manage about the tenth hour before meridian, 
to indolently arise and do so. But in reality, 
the giving of praise or thanks at this late time 
of day, was in truth, giving either the sun—or 
its resemblant image, the'royal mother of our 
Queen, a bare moiety even of appropriate 
homage, seeing that by the time either the 
sun had got to the tenth step in his ascen- 
dancy, or our august lady to the tenth hour 
of her day, all the preceding and primal hours 
to that, would have slid incontinently away, 
without having been blessed by the single 
benison or gratulative worship of a single de- 
votee. This, therefore, was palpable neglect 
of rightful honour due both to the one and to 
the other, and to refurm the abuse in the 

® By special command of ber Majesty, the exquisite 
band of the Chanteurs Moutagnards from Vaux- 
hall, at 7 o clock on Saturday morning, serenad.d the 
Duchess of K-nt, under her bed-room w ndow, in cele- 
bration of her birth-day. The signal for their com- 
Mencement was the app:arance of the Queen herself at 
her own window. The duchess was no less surprised, 
than delighted, at this unusual testimony of her dear 
ceo love.—Morning Herald, Munday, August 
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latter case, a fair being at this juncture arose, 
and ordained a new and honorable observance. 

Gathering her wisdom from the worshippers 
of the sun, our noble lady the Queen, had long 
observed how that the Persian saluted at the 
first moment of its rising, the luminary which 
demanded his loyalty and love; and how, more- 
over, in a lesser degree, the humble lark ran 
up the crystal stairs of the air, even to Hea- 
ven’s gate, to pour out his earliest warble of 
love to the planet of light and life. Gather- 
ing wisdom therefore from these, she resolved 
that she ought not to be surpassed by a Persic 
barbarian, or a lowly bird of the air, in mani- 
festation of love and affection to that being, 
her dear mother, who was to her, as was the 
sun to them, the giver of the life and bright- 
ness of her being. In becoming imitation of 
them, therefore, she determined to celebrate 
the prime and <7 hours of her royal mother’s 
birth-day, with salutations of melodious songs. 
To pui her new resolution into effect, in fur- 
therance of this filial and estimable idea, she 
summoned troops of rich serenaders, the fa- 
mous Chanteurs Montagnards, to attend on 
the forthcoming morning, and to surprise her 
beloved mother on this, her anniversary birth- 
day, with festal gratulations. 

Accordingly, at “the sweet hour of prime” 
of that day which stands in our calendars as 
seventeenth of this month, gatherings of 
minstrels might have been-seen entering with 
courtly step, the palace entrance at St. James, 
and taking their stand immediately under the 
high window of the royal and maternal lady’s 
chamber. Their eyes, however, were in com- 
mon directed towards another window, not 
far apart, from which they were to receive the 
signal for their commencement, and which 
was to be no less than the appearance of our 
noble Queen herself at its front. Somo 
minutes they waited in suspense, waiting like 
the merry trouveurs and minstrelers of old for 
the encouraging smile of their honoured mis- 
tress. Every eye is fixed on that window, 
and now—look at that beautiful shape which 
shineth at yon lofty window, luminous as that 
which made the pious Trojan believe it was 
the rosy-smiling goddess of the morning. 
That, that is the looked-for signal, obedient 
to which the seranaders strike up the spark- 
ling symphonies from their delicious instru- 
ments, melting by degrees into a full body of 
harmonious sound. In troth, had it but 
reached the ear of the fabled divinity of the 
sun, as it did the ear of the princely lady for 
whom it was intended, he would havo looked 
about quickly for his golden lyre, to see whe- 
ther mortal hand had not, during his sleep, 
pilfered one or other of its shining strings. 

But who shall tell the feelings of the royal 
lady herself in whose honour it was given, sere- 
naded from the court-yard below. It seemed 
to her like that music of which Shakspeare 
somewhere speaks, which seemed as if it rose 
from under the haunted ground, rising up and 
filling the air with its melody, till all the 
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chambers and corridors overflowed with soft- 
toned sweetness. Dreamily at hearing those 
sounds, the royal mother raised her head, and 
when the first fine music-piece was finished, 
and she had recovered from the ravishment of 
the strains, she wonderingly inquired from 
whence proceeded the music, and how and by 
whom it had been transported to her ears. 

And thereupon was told to her the beauti- 
ful and gratifying tale of her dear daughter’s 
desire to manifest her love and deep 
for her and for the day which was her birth- 
day. At the hearing of that recital, it was diffi- 
cult to say whether smile or tear predomi- 
nated most on the royal mother’s countenance; 
whether the smile of love unspeakable, or the 
glistening tear of heart-moving delight. 
that as it may, the instance nevertheless is, 
for many reasons, worthy of record, and every 
English heart will not fail to perceive in this 
little fact belonging to our virgin and sove- 
reign Queen, that'she has a heart, beating as 
vividly with sympathetic love, and as feelingly 
alive to tender and beautiful sentiments, as 
any other that pulses in creation. 

W. ARCHER. 


Che Gatherer. 


M. Thiers ‘has just entered into a contract 
with Paulin, the bookseller, for the publication 
of a “ Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire,” 
as a continuation of his History of the French 
Revolution. For the perpetual copyright of 
this work, Paulin is to Pay 500,000 francs ; 
that is to say, 400,000 on the delivery of the 
manuscript to the author, and 100,000 a year 
afterwards. It is to consist of ten volumes, 
and to be published in two years.—Foreign 
Monthly Review. 

In the first quarter of the present year, the 
number of books, pamphlets, &c., published in 
Paris, amounted to 16]9; that of engravings, 
lithographs, &c., to 277 ; and that pe gastro 
works, to 147.—Ibid. 

The population of Paris amounts to 1,200,000 
souls, and that of London to 1,700,000. ‘thus 
the two capitals of the civilized world contain 
a population of 2,900,000 inhabitants, a num- 
ber exceeding the united populations of all the 
other Pe of Europe. In 1814 the popu- 
lation of London was only 826,000 souls, and 
that of Paris 795,000.—Capitole. 

Ancient Trundle Wheel.—A part of an 
ancient trundle wheel was found a few days 
ago in Chalmerston Moss, on the surface of 
the clay, and about fifteen feet of moss above 
it ; from which circumstance it is supposed 
that it must have lain there for néarly 2,000 

ears. The construction is remarkably simple. 

various parts are held together without 

nails, but ina strong and efficient way.—Stir- 
ling Observer. 

St. Clement’s Danes.—The scaffolding for 
the repairs of the steeple of this church has 
this week been wholly moved away, and the 
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steeple has been wonderfully improved in 
effect. The Country Journal, a newspaper 
of the year 1728, records a singular fact rela. 
tive to this steeple—* On Sunday last, [Mareh 
10th,] two young Lads being on the L 
without the Steeple of St. Clement’s Chu 
the Foot of one of the Boys slipping, he caught 
hold of the other, and they both fell together 
upon the Pavement; the Boy whose Foot 
slipp’d, died on the Spot, his Brains being 
dashed out; but the other received only a 
Bruise on his Head; and is now recovered ; he 
remembers his being let Blood, when ev: 
Body sup he was dead. The Steeple 
120 Foot high.” 

Costly Stone.—* About fourteen or sixteen. 
years since, a stone was moved in the upper 
part of St. Bride’s steeple, the scaffolding and 
repairs of which cost the parish, it is said, 
_ 7001."— Public Advertiser, June 2), 
1764. ’ 

In the houses of the Greeks only is wine to 
be met with, and by them it is taken teo 
freely. ‘In their mode of manufacturing it 
another trace of antiquity is recognised. 
add a flavour of turpentine, obtained from the 
fir-apple ;* this was also the custom with the 
ancient Greeks, and the fir-apple is found in 
all bacchanalian emblems surmounting. the 
vine-wreathed thyrsus or staff of the god.— 
Fellows’ Asia Minor. 

The only wheat grown in Asia Minor is 
bearded, and this is the peculiar kind repre- 
sented in the figures of Ceres, and upon ancient 
coins.—Jbid, 

Hanged at the next Oak.—King John, on 
being interdicted by the Pope, for resisting the 
papal appointment of Stephen de Langeton, 
Cardinal of St. Chrysogonus, an Englishman 
by birth, to the Archbishopric of Canterbury, 
seized on all the priest’s lands in England; 
and among other writs issued by him in that 
matter, the following, which appears to have 
been sent to the sheriff in every county, affords 
a singular proof of the summary character of 
legal proceedings at this time, and leads to 
the inference that the clergy, and not the 
king, were the unpopular parties in the pend- 
ing dispute :— , 

“ We command you that you cause it to be 
cryed, without delay, throughout your county, 
that no men, as they love their bodies and 
their goods, either do or say any harm to the 
religious men, or clerks, against our peace}; 
and that if we catch any body in the fact we 
will have him hung at the next oak. Witness 
wear Marlebridge, the 11th day of April, 

208.)’ 


© Compare the remarks of Dr. Sibthorp and Lord 
Aberdeen in Memoirs relating to yr ny and Asiatls 
Turkey, edited by Walpole. Loud. 1818. 
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